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“CONSIDER YOUR VERDICT” 


I 


Ir the erudite quartette which weekly delights 
the radio audience were asked what famous case 
came to trial on the fourteenth of February, 
perchance one of them might be able to answer; 
but not everyone will remember that it was on 
this fateful morning that Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Perker set off for the Guildhall to face Mr. Jus- 
tice Stareleigh and the jury which was to find 
Thirty 
or forty years later their steps would have been 
directed toward the Court of the Exchequer 


for the plaintiff at the end of the trial. 


where such cases were tried in Gilbertian days; 
the figure of Mrs. Bardell brings to mind the 
wronged Angelina, who accused, in a cause 
célébre, one Edwin of “breach of promise.” 
There is also the case presided over by the King 
of Hearts, where the prisoner was a knave, if 
not the son of the judge; the powerful situation 
which Stevenson had planned for “Weir of 
Hermiston” is adumbrated, perhaps, though no 
relationship between judge and prisoner is 
stressed. Another famous case, seriously if iron- 
ically treated, is that of Lady Mason, for per- 
jury, with forgery in the background; and Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, Mr. Solomon Aram, and Mr. 
Furnival rank with the display of legal talent 


By 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


assembled before Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 
Edwin had no Dodson and Fogg to face; 
Angelina’s cause was not taken up on spee; and 
Mrs. 
Bardell when Mr. Pickwick is found guilty. 


Mr. Justice Stareleigh does not marry 
There are other differences in detail, but there 
are similarities between the cases, which may 
easily be accounted for, as all go back to a 
the 
Alice had never been in one, but she had read 


common source: real courts of justice. 
about them in books, and was quite pleased to 
find that she knew the names of nearly every- 
thing there; even Mr. Pickwick could identify 
the witness-box and the seats for the jurymen. 

When the 


jurors—some of whom were animals, and some 


Alice arrived in the courtroom, 
birds—were already busy writing, being, unlike 
the jurors in Mr. Pickwick’s case, afraid they 
would forget their names before the end of the 
proceedings. But none of the juries was par- 


ticularly intelligent, though only Angelina’s 
(with perhaps Lady Mason’s) was susceptible. 

Two of the common jurymen had to be pressed 
into the special jury sitting in Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh’s court, and when Richard Upwitch 
and Thomas Groffin are sworn, we can hardly 
refrain from singing Sullivan’s music to the 


phrase “You shall well and truly try—.” Had 
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the Carrollean jury not already been sworn, the 
law courts might have echoed again. That jury 
was trying a thief, so we do not hear the word 
“damages” which reverberates through the 
actions for breach oft promise of marriage. If 
Joseph Mason was actuated by revenge rather 
than a desire for money, he got Orley Farm in 
the end. 

No witnesses were produced by either Edwin 


or Angelina, but the White Rabbit and Dodson 


and Fogg summoned many, and Round and 
Crook produced two important ones. Mr. 


Winkle would have covered himself with more 
a bite out of a teacup, as 
and Mr. 

witness 


glory, had he taken 
did the 
Kenneby cut no 


Hatter, in his nervousness; 
noble figure on the 
stand efforts to tell the 


Bridget Bolster stood up to the lawyers, but her 


despite his truth. 
unsupported evidence could not eonviet; counsel 
did not sueceed in browbeating her as they had 
Mr. Kenneby. There seems to have been no 
counsel at the Knave’s trial—though one of the 
pictures includes some glum creatures with 
beaks, duly wigged and gowned—but Bardell v. 
Pickwick was complete with solicitors, barris- 
ters, witnesses, and judge; and the legal array 
which filled the court at Lady Mason’s trial was 
imposing. 

You will recall that the jury trying the Knave 
of Hearts spent most of their time writing very 
busily on slates. When the immortal Serjeant 
Buzfuz began his address to his jury, “the 
high-minded and intelligent dozen of men whom 
he now saw in that box before him,” a visible 
effect was produced immediately, “several jury- 
men beginning to take voluminous notes with 
the utmost eagerness.” Angelina’s jury ogled 
Like Bill, the Lizard, Mr. Justice Stare- 
memoranda—once he 


her. 


leigh made some futile 
wrote with a pen which had no ink, as Bill used 
his finger on his slate until he found that it made 
no mark. At the end of the case, when the 
learned jurist summed up, “he read as much of 
his notes to the jury as he could decipher on so 
short a notice,” and we may regard it as for- 
tunate that Bill was not required to read his 
notes to anyone. The notes in Angelina’s case 
were all Sullivan’s. 

Camberwell—birthplace of Browning and 


Jowett—"became a bower,” sings Angelina’s 


counsel; but it was also the scene of the early 
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unwearied searches of the General Chairman of 
the Pickwick Club. Mrs. Bardell lived in Gos- 
Street, neither bower 
Arcadian vale, where no concentrated otto was 
breathed, nor existence 4 la Watteau carried on. 
Gentlemen, what 


well which was nor 


“Chops and Tomato sauce. 


does this mean? Chops and Tomato sauce. 
Yours, Pickwick! Chops! gracious heavens! 
and Tomato sauce!” No Aready here. Mr. 


Serjeant Buzfuz’s attempts to explain this note 
are paralleled by the King of Heart’s to explain 
the verses read by the White Rabbit. The doc- 
“Tf there’s no meaning in 
it,” said the King gravely, “that saves a world 
of trouble, you know, as we needn’t try to find 
And yet—I seem to see some meaning in 
them, after all.” If there were none in the ver- 
ses, there was a meaning in Mr. Pickwick’s note, 


ument was obscure. 


any. 


but Buzfuz missed it. 

We can, however, find a meaning in these 
trials, if we look—a delicious satura lanz, or 
lex, a dish filled with various kinds of fruits, 
from which we can derive nourishment or enjoy- 
ment, at the expense of a profession, undoubt- 
edly valuable, necessary to our 
civilization, but not given to providing free 
refreshment. The chops and tomato sauce are 
followed by farts made on the recipe of the 
Duchess’s cook, with plenty of pepper. And 
not the least tart is Trollope’s contribution, 
which Felix Graham had difficulty in swallow- 
ing. 

The Knave of Hearts was neither punished 
nor acquitted, despite the constant appeals for 
a verdict which interrupted the trial at frequent 
intervals. We do not know whether he was 
guilty or not—but we do know that Lady Mason 
was guilty, although she was acquitted. Edwin 
disappears quietly into the background as the 
Judge announces his intention of marrying the 
fair plaintiff; and only the innocent Pickwick 
Hereby hangs a moral. 


certainly 


suffers. 


II 


There are, of course, many other famous trials 
in literature, and the drama has included court- 
room scenes from the days when Christ stood 
before Pilate on the pageant-wagon of the 
miracle-plavs, and the judge Daniel condemned 
the spoiled children of Xantippe, in the “Nice 
Wanton,” and Shylock faced Antonio in Venice, 
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to Mary Dugan and the night of January 16th, 
when the Jury came from the audience. But 
there looms before us another trial—not in 
literature—which must be decided when the war 
is over. Being Anglo-Saxons, we shall see to 
it that the defendants receive fair play; but we 
must not be called upon to give the devil more 
than his due. No King of Hearts must sit upon 





the benech—have hearts a place in a court- 
room?—-and no advocate must be allowed to 
mingle chaff and brass on such a serious oc- 
casion. There is little danger of the jury ogling 
anybody in this trial, and there must be no sen- 
timentality—the truth will come out in all its 
Hesslichkeit. The defendants are knaves, and 
they will be charged with trying to destroy our 
civilization for their own gain, with murdering 
countless innocent people, dispersing millions of 
homes, scattering whole populations, destroying 
cities, wrecking governments, and seeking to 
annihilate the soul of man. If the punishment 
is to fit the crime, what punishment can be 
devised for them? Is sending them out of a 
bad world enough? Will imprisonment in a 
concentration camp be adequate? Will torture, 
from which death would be a happy release, 
satisfactorily cancel their debt to us? 

A fall from high to low estate would not make 
them tragie figures, for we have no sympathy 
with them, and must delight in such a débacle; 
but poverty and obscurity would not erase the 
memory of what they once were, and such 
recollections might comfort them. Could they 
feel the contumely and hatred of humanity, we 
might inflict a punishment; but they are pachy- 
dermous, and cannot comprehend the attitude of 


Events... 
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even their own people, whose satisfaction in 
the futile burdens they have been forced to carry 
for so long is easily measured. We must not 
only consider our verdict, but consider the sen- 
tence; an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
are hardly adequate. 

When we win, we shall determine our own 
“new order,” and perhaps the worst punishment 
we could inflict would be to foree the Axis to 
establish it on our lines. After the last war, 
Germany accepted “democracy” of a kind; but 
it never really assimilated it, and got rid of 
the new government as soon as the people con- 
veniently could replace it. There is a certain 
inconsistency in imposing democracy on coun- 
tries which do not want it, or cannot manage 
it; and that we should not again attempt. 
But the United Nations can give it to those 
which want it, and we can force the Axis to 
assist—to its dismay?—and here is a punish- 
ment which would outlast the life of any in- 
dividual. It would also help to make the world 
better; and as the flower which grows from a 
dunghill may be beautiful, so the new world 
fertilized by the war may show the beneficence 
of God. It is pleasant, if unusual, to think 
that even the excesses of the Nazis ean con- 
tribute to a general good. 

“Consider your verdict” is the advice of judge 
to jury. “Consider your sentence” is the advice 
of people to judge. And if the law does not 
prescribe the sentence, as in this case, the Court 
must use its judgment; the guilt being proved, 
what punishment would you suggest ?* 

We must see to it that in the postwar trials 
the guilty do not escape—as they did in the 
literary law-suits we have mentioned. 





DEAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL URGES 
THE “RE-EDUCATION OF 
AMERICANS” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, cele- 
brated on November 15 the 50th anniversary of 
its Founders’ Day, first proclaimed in 1894, 
when the buildings of the college were formally 
dedicated and opened to the public. This was 
five years after the college was chartered by the 


Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, and four years prior to its affiliation with 
Columbia University. 

At the first Founders’ Day ceremonies, ad- 
dresses were given by three university presi- 
dents—Seth Low, of Columbia; Charles W. 


1Some suggestions are offered by Allan A. 
Mitchie, ‘‘How Will We Try the Axis War Crim- 
inals?’’ in The Reader’s Digest for December, 1943, 
p. 57 ff. 











Eliot, of Harvard; and Daniel C. Gilman, of 
the Johns Hopkins. It was fitting that the 50th 
anniversary ceremonies should be addressed by 
the present presidents of the same universities— 


Nicholas Murray Butler, James B. Conant, and 


Isaiah Bowman. Bishop William T. Manning 
vave the invocation; Bishop Henry C. Potter 
gave the invocation in 1894. The first cere- 


monies were presided over by Spencer Trask, 
then chairman of the Board of Trustees; the 
present chairman, Cleveland E. Dodge, presided 
at the 50th anniversary ceremonies. 

Teachers College, while now a part of Colum- 
bia University, has its own governing Board of 
Trustees and administers its own independent 
budget. 

In his annual report to the Trustees, in which 
the semi-centennial observances were announced, 
William F. 


to the war situation: 


Russell, dean, said with reference 


I grant that education can be used to make war; 
I concede that education has a role to play in bring- 
ing peace, but the more I think about it, the more 
it seems plain that education for peace demands not 
only the re-education of the Germans and the Japa- 
nese, but the re-education of the American people 


as well. 


Dean Russell proposed a program with the 
following objectives for the “re-edueation for 
Americans”: (1) a better understanding of hu- 
man nature and the possibilities of nations be- 
having in a criminal manner; (2) the great 


likelihood of 
prize which the United States presents to fu- 


future wars; (3) the tempting 


ture aggressors; (4) the impossibility of pur- 


suing an isolationist policy, which is all out of 


keeping with the American tradition of aggres- 
sive self-protection; and (5) the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of government of law and not of men 
which, if applied to the international field, may 
serve to settle future disputes by peaceful means 
and at the same time hold in bounds the inter- 
national outlaw. 


A SHORTAGE OF TRAINED LIBRA- 
RIANS REPORTED 


A “CRITICAL SHORTAGE” of trained librarians 
is indicated by the annual report of Carl M. 
White, dean, School of Library Service, Colum- 


The eonditions referred to are 


bia University. 
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doubtless general throughout the country. Dean 
White says in part: 

The records of our placement office indicate that 
the shortage of librarians has increased during th: 
year, while requests from employers for placement 
assistance have doubled since the last peacetim: 
ee 

Of the 895 re ..ests during last year, 28 per cent 
came from publie libraries, 40 per cent from co! 
lege libraries, 9 per cent from school libraries, and 
23 per cent from special, including government, 
libraries. Although beginning salaries have risen 
steadily, one out of every five positions could not 
be filled owing to the lack of qualified candidates. 
Although opportunities for change were plentiful, 
50 per cent of this year’s graduates and 80 per 
cent of students receiving the Master of Science 
in Library Service returned to their old positions. 


Dean White also states that the ALA Board 
of Edueation for Librarianship is studying the 
question of a specialized course for hospital 
librarians. “An extensive survey has been made 
to diseover the extent of demand for hospital 
librarians and to determine the kind of instrue- 
tion needed and the level at which the course 
might be offered.” 


A SURVEY OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Harry J. DE GrroLaMo, of the staff of the 
department of City (New 
York), has just completed a study of health and 
physical-edueation programs, “which covered 68 


hygiene, College 
Jd ta) 


junior colleges in all sections of the country.” 
The results of the investigations show that cur- 
rent health and physical-edueation programs in 
many of the colleges are not in conformity with 
“selected standards of desirable practice.” It 
was also disclosed that the institutions “are defi- 
cient in one or more aspects of health super- 
vision of students, health service, health instrue- 
tion, and physical education.” 

In a statement released to the press, Novem- 
ber 12, Dr. de Girolamo says: 


There are certain present practices of the men’s 
health and physical-education program in the junior 
colleges that do not conform with selected stand- 
ards of desirable practice. This may be partly 
due to the fact that the junior college is a com- 
paratively new educational unit. In addition, the 
standards used may not always apply to some of 
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the smaller junior colleges that have problems of 
ganization peculiarly their own because of their 
size. It may be possible, however, for junior col- 
eges falling into this category to modify or adjust 
phases of their present programs to approach more 
n arly desirable standards. 

Approximately one fourth of the colleges sur- 
veyed do not require a health examination for 
entering students. It was also found that in 25 
per cent of the institutions the department of 
physical education “does not assume responsi- 
bility for the health examinations of athletes,” 
and in 10 per cent, “athletes are not required to 
pass any examination.” Hospital care for all 
students is provided in only 25 per cent of the 
institutions, “with a tendency to limit hospital- 
ization to members of athletic teams or those 
Complete health 


records are not maintained in 30 per cent of 


injured on school property.” 


the colleges. 

Health instruction or hygiene courses are not 
offered by 29 per cent of the institutions, while 
a large number delegate health-instruction re- 
sponsibilities to departments other than health 
and physical education. More than one third of 
the instructors in health and physical-education 
courses are drawn from departments in fields 
other than physieal education. Approximately 
10 per cent of the colleges do not require stu- 
dents to take physical-education courses, and in 
one third of the group surveyed, students are 
allowed to participate in physical-education 
courses before they have taken physical exami- 


nations. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY WILL ADD A 
YEAR TO ITS POSTWAR ENGI- 
NEERING CURRICULA 


EpMuND E. Day, president, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has announced that five years instead of 
the conventional four will be required for a 
bachelor’s degree in all branches of engineering 
after the war. The new program will include 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
The School of Chemical Engineering, however, 
has been on a five-year basis since 1938. 

Commenting on the new five-year curricula, 

C. Hollister, dean of the College of Engi- 
neering, said: 

If the engineer of the future is to be trained 
adequately, the plan of his education must meet 
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the objectives dictated by the leadership which he 
is ultimately to assume. Technical competence is 
not enough. He must be familiar with, and com- 
petent in, finance and corporate organization, labor 
relations, and other economie and social problems. 
The engineer of the future must be thoroughly 
trained in the technical aspects of engineering to 
meet the steady growth of the application of science 
toward increasing our convenience of living and 
But the engineer must be trained in the 
Engineering 


working. 
broader social 
educators have wrestled with the problem of cover- 
ing so wide a field in the allotted time and have 
been reluctant to depart from a four-year under- 
Cornell is now taking that step. 


and economic fields. 


graduate program. 


The five-year plan, approved by the board of 
trustees last June, will take effect with students 
who enter the first academic year following the 
war. For the bachelor’s degree, 180 credit hours 
will be required, of which not fewer than 125 
will be given to seientifie and technical courses 
and not fewer than 36 to managerial and non- 
technical courses. Opportunity is thus afforded 
students to acquire a better knowledge of eco- 
nomies, English, history, philosophy, govern- 
ment, sociology, and other liberal subjects. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS RE- 
PORTS ON ITS LANGUAGE”- 
TEACHING PROGRAM 


ACCORDING to a report by three heads of de- 
partments at the University of Illinois, released 
under date of November 12, the Army speed-up 
method of teaching “has 
hastened educational trends under way before 
the war, but has introduced little that is actually 
new.” While benefits are admitted, it is pointed 
out that the program “has yet to be evaluated 
fully and that blind adoption of the Army 
method could have definite disadvantages be- 
cause of a difference in objectives between mili- 


foreign languages 


tary and collegiate training.” 

Joseph F. Jackson, head of the department 
of French, reports that his department is using, 
and plans to use, more intensive mechaniecal- 
reproduction devices such as the phonograph, 
microphone, and recordings as a result of ex- 
perience with Army classes, and that it is laying 
more emphasis on oral mastery of French as 
an aid to later studies and for the training of 
teachers. He cautions, however, that conversa- 
tional language can be carried to the extreme of 
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producing “foreign-language illiterates,” in that 
persons may be able to ask fixed questions and 
recognize the answers or even earry on a con 
versation in a language without being able to 
read it. 

Albert W. Aron, head of the department of 
German, states that in his department’s elemen- 
tary classes conversation has been used exten- 
sively for years as a means of developing vo 
cabulary and familiarity with the language. 

Arthur Hamilton, chairman of the committee 
in charge of the department of Spanish and 
Italian, feels that the number of hours in class 
should be increased from the present four in 
elementary courses to at least eight hours a 
week. 

All three are in agreement that the size of 
classes should be reduced to a maximum of 25 
students. The Army program provided for see- 
tions of 10 students each and intensive work of 
approximately 17 hours a week. The problem 
of financing a program of this nature is im- 
portant, since doubling the number of class 
hours means doubling the number of instructors, 
and reducing the number of students in a see- 
tion also increases the number of instructors. 
In addition there are increasing demands for 
instruction in foreign languages. 

Each department reports an increase in en- 
rollment. Spanish is still the most popular 
language; German expected a slump, but shows 
an increase; and for the first time in several 
years, French is showing an increase. The uni- 
versity is planning for increasing enrollments 
in the postwar period and is making arrange- 
ments for special classes for veterans based on 
the Army pattern. One department is seeking 
to arrange a comparative study of new ideas 
by setting up comparable class sections, some 
taught completely in the traditional prewar 
manner and others by the Army method. [This 
resembles the plan already in operation at 
Indiana University as reported in ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, Septe mber 9.] 

It is believed that the study of a foreign lan- 
guage should also include a study of the history, 
customs, peoples, and politics of the country. 
Dr. Jackson suggests that general knowledge of 
the world related to an intensified knowledge of 
one important foreign area would be a desider- 


atum. He believes that this is necessary to avoid 
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the possibility that “veterans and the nation in 
general might become so repelled by the difficul 
ties of world affairs ... that we pull into our 
shell . . . and become intensively insular.” 


L. R. B. 


A LITTLE HOMILY ON THE POSSIBLE 
USES OF IGNORANCE 

WHEN the present writer was a teacher, one 
of his most disturbing nightmares was the not 
infrequent dream that he was in charge of a 
class that he could not interest or control. Such 
dreams have sometimes recurred since he retired 
frem teaching, but more disturbing is the now 
frequent dream that he has let an error, espe- 
cially in spelling, creep into the columns of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

This has happened, of course, in his waking 
life during the past five years, and in a recent 
case, he was not aware of the fact until a reader 
sent a clipped initialed “Event” with a mis- 
spelled word circled and in the margin the 
penciled rebuke: “Et tu, SCHOOL AND Society !” 

An editor may sometimes wriggle out of such 
an error by blaming the carelessness of unnamed 
proofreaders, but since the present writer me- 
ticulously reads every line of proof at least 
onee, and two, three, or four times in respect 
of items that he has himself written, a mis- 
spelling in an initialed “Event” can be attrib- 
uted to only one cause—crass ignorance. 

If the editor cannot establish an alibi in this 
case, however, he may be permited to employ the 
embarrassing incident to point a moral if not to 
adorn a tale. More than once in these columns 
he has referred to the handicap under which he 
has suffered because of his inadequate founda- 
tion in Latin. The misspelled word in question 
provides a clear-cut illustration. If he had 
known that “vilify” comes from the Latin vilis, 
and is not to be associated with “villain” or 
“villainous,” he would not have placed a su- 
perfluous “1” in “vilification.” To use a some- 
what bromidie cliché, he has learned this lesson 
“in the hard way”—which is popularly sup- 
posed to be the most effective way. 

All of which seems to prove that ignorance, 
like other forms of adversity, may have its uses 
—chiefly, in so far as the present writer can 
discern, as a warning to others.—W. C. B. 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND GEORGE J. RENNEKER, S.M., 
vice-president and registrar, University of Day- 
ton (Ohio), has been appointed president. The 
Reverend Charles Leo Collins, S.M., has sue- 
ceeded Father Renneker as registrar. 


Haroup E. B. SPeiGut, acting president, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), has an- 
nounced that “for personal reasons he cannot 
be a candidate for the presidency.” At his sug- 
gestion, the trustees have appointed a com- 
mittee of three members of the faculty to join 
with a committee of three of the Trustees in 
nominating a president. The staff committee 
comprises Ward C. Priest, chairman, depart- 
ment of physics; Charles Muthart Rebert, chair- 
man, department of psychology; and Maurice 
Millett Edwards, chairman, department of Eng- 
lish. John L. Buys, professor of biology, and 
Lee Hunt, associate professor of education, have 
been named as alternates. The trustees serving 
on the joint committee are Carlyle H. Black, of 
New York, chairman; Harold B. Johnson, of 
Watertown (N. Y.); and Edward J. Noble, of 
New York, chairman of the trustees. 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
New Mexico has established a board of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the university to manage 
its affairs until the appointment of a successor 
to the late James F. Zimmerman, president, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, October 28. The board comprises the 
following: deans, J. C. Knode, College of Arts 
and Sciences; George P. Hammond, Graduate 
School; J. D. Robb, College of Fine Arts; S. P. 
Nanninga, College of Education; M. E. Farris, 
College of Engineering; Lena C. Clauve, of 
women; and Tom L. Popejoy, comptroller. 


Harry E. Woop, Jr., formerly of Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Bloomington), has been 
appointed dean, College of Art, Music, and 
Drama, Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, 
Ill.), the newly organized college formed of the 
College of Music, the School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, and the department of speech. 


A. A. ScHootcrarr has succeeded Osear D. 





Lambert as dean and registrar, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. 


CuHar_es R. Woure has been appointed dean 
of admissions and registrar, Gettysburg (Pa.) 
College, to sueceed Clyde B. Stover, retired. 


ALVIN B. QuALL, formerly registrar, Green- 
ville (Ill.) Coilege, has been named dean of the 
college. Bethany Jane Smith sueceeds Dean 
Quall. 

E.uis M. Sowe tu, former registrar, Stephen 
F. Austin State Teachers College (Nacogdoches, 
Tex.), has been appointed dean, School of Busi- 
ness, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

KATHARINE A. BONNEY has been appointed 
dean of residence, Salem College, Wiinston- 
Salem, N. C. 


LUCILLE GARRETT was recently appointed 
dean of women, State Teachers College, Troy, 


Ala. 


GEORGE JOSEPH Davis has been named dean 
of men, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


AuToN H. Gusrarson, associate professor 
of biology, Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), has been appointed acting dean of the 
college and co-ordinator of the V-12 unit. 


WitiiaM Henry Sreap, dean, School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Washington 
University (St. Louis), has been appointed 
director of the Institute of Research and Train- 
ing in the Social Sciences and chairman of the 
department of business administration, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. Bevie Gricssy has been appointed director 
of the nursery school and critic teacher, Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Grorce R. Hicks was recently appointed di- 
rector of musie and teacher of mathematies, St. 
George’s School, Middletown, R. I. 


Donatp D. Du Savtt, assistant professor of 
chemistry, University of Idaho, has sueceeded 
Ella Olesen, registrar, who retired, September 1, 
after twenty-four years of service. 

Rona.p B. THompson, former registrar, Uni- 
versity of Utah, assumed the posts of registrar 
and university examiner, the Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, October 1, succeeding Bland L. Strad- 
ley, examiner, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent of the university was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, January 1, and Edith D. Cockins, 


registrar emeritus. 


Oscar E. OLson, acting registrar, North Park 
College (Chicago), was recently promoted to the 


post of registrar. 


GERTRUDE EK. MULHOLLEN, formerly assistant 
registrar, Albion (Mich.) College, was recently 
appointed registrar, Hollins College (Va.), to 


succeed Fanona Knox, resigned. 


C. F. Hituer, formerly dean, College of Com- 
munity Service, University of Houston (Tex.), 
has been appointed acting registrar to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to the regis- 


trar, Pearl MeMullen. 


Esruer A. Hitton, formerly chairman of the 
department of science, Marion (Va.) College, 
has been appointed professor of biology, Vir- 


ginia Intermont College, Bristol. 


Enrique Nosie, of Havana, whose special 
field is history and geography, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the academic year 
1944—45 at Trinidad (Colo.) State Junior Col- 
lege under the auspices of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Department of State. Dr. Noble 
is giving courses in Latin-American history, 
geography, and the cultural background of 


Latin America. 


FRANCIS GuiIGO, formerly associate professor 
of Romance languages, the University of North 
Carolina, was recently appointed to the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, University of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

THE 
pointed to the staff of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Musie (Baltimore) : 
superintendent of the preparatory department, 


following persons were recently ap- 


Gustav Klemm, 
to sueceed Virginia Blackhead, who has resigned 
health; Ernest White, organ; 
Hans Heinz, voice; Ilya Schkolnik, 
violin and conductor of the student orchestra; 
Cecil Figelski, 
bass; Emil Hebert, bassoon; Carlos Mullenix, 
oboe; Charles Misare, horn; Katherine White- 
lock, string class methods; and Nicholas Nabo- 


because of ill 


Joachim 


viola; Leon Ziporlin, double 


kov, lecturer and teacher of composition, to re- 
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place Mademoiselle Boulanger, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


Puitie Kitray has been appointed instructor 
in psychology, the University of Delaware. 


Haze. Lewis DINGMAN was appointed in- 
struetor in design, State Teachers College 
(Framingham, Mass.), at the opening of the 
academic year. 

EuGENE M. Hinton, formerly headmaster, 
Carteret School for Boys (West Orange, N. J.), 
was recently appointed senior master, Interdale 
School for Boys, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Wituiam Roy Beaa has been appointed in- 
structor in classical languages, St. Paul’s School, 


Coneord, N. H. 


LAWRENCE MILLER CLUM, formerly chairman 
of the department of English, ASTP, Auburn 
Branch, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
appointed teacher of Latin, Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y. 

Joun H. DauGuerty has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, the Blake School, Hop- 
kins, Minn. 


Miuprep Hoaan, former secretary to the state 
superintendent of education, Louisiana, has been 
appointed assistant to Guy R. Lyle, director of 
libraries, Louisiana State University, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 23. Miss Hogan “will help formu- 
late the policies of the library, act as general ad- 
ministrator of student help and supplies, and 
work in public relations for the department.” 


Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN, professor of educa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College, has re- 
ceived a grant from the college to study the 
effect of World War II on the schools of 
Europe. He will be overseas for a period of 
fifteen weeks beginning in February. 


Epcar M. Draper, professor of secondary 
education and curr'culum, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle), has been appointed director 
of the curriculum of the schools of 
Hawaii. The survey, which is sponsored by 
the American Council on Edueation, will cover 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Hawaii has 187 schools, 81,704 pupils and stu- 
dents, 3,094 teachers, and 449 supervisors and 
Paul R. Grin, director of the 


survey 


special teachers. 
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campus school, Western Washington College of 
Education (Bellingham), will accompany Dr. 
Draper as professional assistant. 


HAROLD VAGTBORG, director, Armour Research 
Foundation, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed president, Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. He will assume the 
post in January. The institute has been estab- 
lished as a “nonprofit, scientific, research organ- 
ization founded to develop agriculture, business, 
commeree, industry, and the natural resources 
of the Midwest.” 


THREE new members were recently named to 
the Board of Trustees of Westminster College 
(New Wilmington, Pa.): Jerome E. Wright, a 
realtor of Cambridge (N. Y.), elected by the 
United Presbyterian Synod of New York for 
a term of two years to replace Edward Zepp, 
Ardsley (Pa.); Mary E. Turner, Wilkinsburg 
(Pa.), elected by the Synod of Pittsburgh to 
replace the Reverend John Hunter, Pasadena 
(Calif.); and Frank J. Brittain, Erie (Pa.), 
elected by the Synod of the West to replace 
S. E. Irvine, New Castle, Pa. 

GrorGE A. BRAKELEY, vice-president, Prinee- 
ton University, was recently appointed to the 
Board of Miss Fine’s School, 


Princeton. 


of Trustees 


Knox M. Broom, for the past sixteen years 
supervisor of public junior colleges in Missis- 
sippi, has been given a year’s leave of absence 
to serve as director of the training division of 
the War Manpower Commission for the state. 
He will retain his office in Jackson and will 
give as much attention to his former work as 
his new duties will permit. 


MaBEL A. BRENN was appointed state super- 
visor of education for physically-handicapped 
children in Connecticut last July as the result 
of legislation passed last year which has made 
an expansion of the program possible. The 
work is carried on through the co-operation of 
the State Board of Education and local boards. 


Virginia W. Lewis has been appointed di- 
rector of the child-guidance clinie in the public 
schools of Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. Frep Essia, who was recently elected su- 


perintendent of schools, Greeley (Colo.), has 
accept the superintendency in 


resigned to 
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He assumed his new duties 
on November 15. Wilson, 
superintendent at La Junta (Colo.), has sue- 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
Glenn Thompson 


ceeded Dr. Essig. 

CEARLES A. ANDERSON, whose appointment 
as president, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Lowa), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 


7, 1942, has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

Apa A. HEINE, associate professor of geology 
and geography and senior member of the fae- 
ulty in point of service, Smith College, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, October 18, according 
to word sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date 
of November 6 by Robert Withington. Miss 
Heine, who was sixty-four years old at the time 
of her death, had served the college for thirty- 
nine years. During World War I she did work 
of a confidential nature for the government’s 
Commission of Inquiry. 


Sisterk M. GapriEL (Smith), for the past 
eight years supervisor of education in the Order 
of St. Joseph in Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Hartford (Conn.), died, October 28. She had 
been a member of the order for forty-five years. 


CHRISTIANA Bonp, who celebrated her 100th 
birthday, September 4, died, November 8. Miss 
Bond in association with her sister, Elizabeth 
Bond, for many years conducted the Mount 
Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


MARGARET ELFIE SNOWDEN APPLEYARD, in- 
chemistry, Williams College (Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.), November 8. Miss 
Appleyard, who was born in England, came to 
the United States in 1938. 
struector in chemistry (1938-39), Mount Hol- 
yoke College; instructor (1940-41), Wellesley 
College; and at Williams College, since 1942. 


struetor in 
died, 


She served as in- 


THE REVEREND Boyp Epwarps, retired head- 
master, Mercersburg ( Pa.) Academy, succumbed 
to a heart attack, November 10, at the age of 
Dr. Boyd, who had held the 
pastorates of Congregational churches in Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) and Orange (N. J.) from 1904 to 
1922, had served as headmaster (1922-28), Hill 
School (Pottstown, Pa.), and at Mercersburg 
Academy, 1928-41. 


seventy-two years. 


WituiAM BaNnKS RICHARDSON, instructor in 
chemistry, Georgia School of Technology (At- 











lanta) and the Atlanta Dental College, died, 
November 10, at the age of 


a member of the staff 


forty-six years. 
Mr. Richardson had been 
ol the School ol 


Technology for twenty-one 


years. 


IrA PoLK HILpepranp, retired dean, School 


of Law, University of Texas, succumbed to a 
heart attack, November 11, at the age of sixty- 
Hildebrand had 
university as professor of law since 1907 and 
in the deanship, 1924—40. 


seven years. Dr. served the 


GboRGE Davin BirkuHorr, Perkins professor 
of mathematics, Harvard University, died, No- 


Dr. Birk- 


mathematies 


vember 12, at the age of sixty years. 
hoff had 
(1907-09), University of Wisconsin; preceptor 
(1909-11) and professor of mathematics (1911- 
12), Princeton University; and assistant pro- 
mathematies (1912-19), 
(1919-33), Perkins professor (sinee 1933), act- 
ing dean (1935), and dean (1936-39), faculty 
of arts and sciences, Harvard University. 


served as instructor in 


fessor of professor 


Coming Events 


Tue American Vocational Association an- 
nounces plans for a Reconversion Voeational 
Training Conference to be held in Philadelphia, 
December 6-9. It is expected that more than 
200 leaders in the field will participate as speak- 
ers or members of panels in more than 70 meet- 
ings. Major addresses on postwar adjustments 
in agriculture and home making are scheduled. 
Training for veterans will be given especial 


attention. 

Other Items 

The York 
Times, November 9, Brigadier General Carlos 


ACCORDING to a report in New 


P. Romulo, resident commissioner of the Philip- 
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pine Commonwealth, announced on November 8 
the reopening of the publie schools of Tacloban 
Other 
schools will be opened “as soon as military 


and other liberated areas of Leyte. 


operations permit. 


THE Yeshiva College (New York City) is 
offering for the first time a sequence of courses 
in group and social work to students majoring 
in social science. The courses are designed as 
preprofessional preparation for those planning 
to enter social and community service. 


FinpLAY (OHIO) COLLEGE is offering an 18- 
week course on contemporary and postwar prob- 
lems. The course, which began on November 14, 
is designed for adults and students of the college 
and is free of charge except to those who are 
taking the work for credit. 


MapDALINE W. NICHOLS, whose appointment 
as visiting lecturer in the department of his- 
tory, Goucher College (Baltimore), 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 11, 
1943, is directing the group-conference plan of 
Under this plan, five 
students, who are interested in Latin-American 
history, meet in a weekly seminar. Some of this 
group intend to continue a study of these prob- 
lems in universities after graduation from the 


was re- 


study in the department. 


college. 


Gretta BAKER, instructor in radio, New York 
University, is in charge of a series of broad- 
vasts under the sponsorship of the American 
Edueation Fellowship. The programs, which 
began in October, reached 30 cities throughout 
the country and are designed “to acquaint 
listeners with the principles for which [the] 
organization stands and to enlist community 
participation in AEF activities.” 


Shorter Papers... 





THE PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH VER- 
SUS INSTRUCTION—A REVERIE 

THE above title refers to research in the so- 
called subject-matter fields themselves; and the 
problems which are involved when one tries to 
resolve the problems of research versus instruc- 
tion are rightly classified under educational 
research. For example, in the attempt to set 


up a practical curriculum for the school of nurs- 


ing, there is a difficulty to resolve with reference 


to courses already set up, some of which were 
originally introduced because of research in 
some medical field. To be specific, microbiology 
is a very important research field. Muicro-organ- 
isms are important from the standpoint of dis- 
ease causation, treatment, and nursing care. 
The whole matter of sterilization, asepsis, and 
antisepsis is tied up with an understanding of 
the genesis and development and depredations 


of micro-organisms. We have some knowledge 
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of these organisms but there is vastly more to 
be discovered. In order that we may make prog- 
ress in this realm, many research workers are 
needed. New discoveries are being made all the 
time. 

When discoveries in fields such as these are 
made, it is perfectly natural to have them intro- 
field of They 
eventuate often as entirely new courses in an 


duced into the instruction. 


already overcrowded curriculum for nurses, 


doctors, dentists, and so on. Eventually we 
have such a multiplicity of courses that the mere 
job of scheduling them is tremendous, and stu- 
dents, faculty members, and administrators are 
kept confused by the complexities of adapting 
themselves to the schedules alone. 

In order to be sure that research workers are 
recruited for these important researches, it is 
often necessary to give them teaching duties in 
order properly to finance their work and make 
it possible to have them. Naturally, they are 
put in charge of courses in the fields of their 
specialties. This is another factor operating to 
increase numbers of courses in the curriculum. 
Each instructor is given freedom to plan his 
courses, to teach, test, and grade students in his 
classes. Hence it is inevitable that this process 
of adding needed new faculty members to carry 
on vital research tends toward the multiplicity 
and confusion referred to above unless definite 
steps are taken to prevent it. One method of 
preventing it is by utilizing the process of com- 
bining and synthesizing and integrating courses 
into larger and more inclusive ones. This even- 
tually makes for fewer and more comprehensive 
courses, and results in lessening the confusion 
of students, instructors, examiners, and adminis- 
trators. 

To be sure, there is always danger of omitting 
some vital curriculum material in this process 
of combining, but care must be taken to prevent 
this undesirable Important 
things must be retained, details relegated to 
their proper places. This is why we have had 
so much stress in recent years in professional 
education on generalization. What does a 
human mind do in order to regulate the great 
number of details that have a tendency to over- 
load it? It generalizes. It seeks out principles 
and laws which are themselves condensations of 
details. Courses in our colleges must aid the 


consummation. 
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They 


must ecolleet details and synthesize them into 


student in this process of generalization. 
more inclusive courses of study. They must 
teach the student how to generalize to keep his 
mind from being cluttered up with a mass of 
They 


around generalizations. 


must be organized 


The 


have these generalizations clearly in mind and 


unrelated details. 


instruetors must 


plan instruction to make them identifiable and 
understandable to students in their classes. 

The world of discovered knowledge has now 
grown so large that the only means of compre- 
hending life as a whole in anything like proper 
perspective is by mapping out areas of impor- 
tance and synthesizing important generaliza- 
tions within these areas. Curriculum formation 
must adopt this plan if it is to be successful 
in overcoming the tendencies toward multiplicity 
and confusion mentioned. 

Research is necessarily centered upon detail 
which does not miss important elements. In- 
struction must be centered upon combinations, 
synthesis, generalization for the sale of clarity, 
Herein resides the 
unit.” 


system, and comprehension. 
significance of the 
Courses should be composed of a relatively few 
comprehensive teaching units. 


term, “teaching 


A. W. Hurp 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE, 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND 19 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
PHARMACY 


OnE of the most acute dislocations of this 
war, and of these times, is the shortage of pro- 
fessional people upon many of whom the health 
The 


shortage of registered pharmacists, however, as 


and well-being of the masses depend. 
revealed in recently completed surveys, is of 
special concern because of its importance to all 
health-protection professions—medicine, den- 
The vitally 


needed drugs and pharmaceuticals upon which 


tistry, nursing, sanitation, ete. 


these professions depend are controlled in their 
quality and purity, through the manufacturing 
and packaging processes, by registered pharma- 
cists, and manufacturers of these products are 
feeling the shortage of pharmacists seriously. 
In addition, the nation’s hospitals and labo- 
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ratories are being affected—not to mention re- 
tail pharmacies of the country, each of which is 
a public-health center. Of even greater signifi- 
cance is the possibility that educational institu- 
their pharmaceutical 


tions discontinue 


schools for lack of students. 


may 
In this situation 
the educator has a definite patriotic interest and 
an opportunity to be of help. 

Consider these facts: 

The decline in the country’s number of avail- 
able practicing pharmacists has taken place 


In 1940, 


for instance, there were 82,000 practicing phar- 


largely within the past four years. 
macists, of whom 72,000 were in retail pharma- 
cies; 5,000 in pharmaceutical and drug manu- 
facture; 3,000 in hospital pharmacies; 1,000 in 
the allied professions of teaching, pharmaceuti- 
cal publishing, research, and so on; and 1,000 
more were in state and Federal services. 

By the end of 
have taken 14,000 pharmacists, of whom fewer 
than 10,000 can be expected to return to phar- 


1944, the armed services will 


macy at the war’s end. More significant, how- 
ever, and especially to the educator, is the situa- 
tion in replacements. 

Pharmacy-student enrollments had dropped 
from a normal of 8,800 to 7,000 in the fall of 
1942; to 4,300 in the spring of 1943; to 3,600 
in the fall of 1943; and to 2,700 in the spring of 
1944. Only 800 will graduate in 1944, while 
between 200 and 300 can be expected to gradu- 
A careful 
consideration of these findings indicates that the 


ate in 1945 and for succeeding years. 


shortage of registered pharmacists ean be con- 
servatively estimated at 6,500 by January, 1946, 
and this estimate is based upon the assumption 
that 10,000 of the 14,000 pharmacists in the 
armed services will return to pharmacy at the 
war’s end. However, it cannot be accurately 
estimated how much greater this shortage may 
be because of the extraordinary needs of an ex- 
panded U. 8S. Army, a worldwide Navy, and the 
requirements of rehabilitation centers for the 
wounded. 

What are the chief causes of this shortage, 
and what ean the edueational fraternity do 
about it? 

Generally speaking, not enough of our young 
people have been acquainted with the true status 
of the praeticing pharmacist as a professional 


The splendid opportunities in this pro- 


man. 
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fession and its bright future have not been fully 
presented to high-school students, nor have the 
advantages it offers for an independent and 
prosperous career of public service. 

The activity of the practicing pharmacist is 
by no means confined to the compounding of 
prescriptions in a retail pharmacy. He is an 
important factor in the modern hospital, for he 
is in charge of that depot of health—the hospi- 
tal pharmacy. His place in the manufacture of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals is a vital one. Other 
fields where his influence is felt are in pharma- 
ceutical education in which pharmacists consti- 
tute a large portion of the faculties of the 69 
aceredited colleges of pharmacy in this country. 

(Incidentally, The National Pharmacy Com- 
mittee, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, is able 
to supply educators and educational groups with 
much interesting and useful information on the 
subject, and many young people have found it 
worth while to write for the free booklet, ““Your 
sent upon request by the 


, 


Future in Pharmacy,’ 
committee. ) 

Pharmacy is an exacting art. Today, in 
almost all states, the pharmacist must hold a 
bachelor of science degree from an accredited 
college of pharmacy and serve one year of in- 
ternship before he is permitted to take state 
examinations for a license to practice. 

The profession of pharmacy is never a static 
one. 
in sanitation, and in chemistry steadily broadens 
the service performed by the pharmacist, in- 
creases the opportunities offered the student, 
and tends to raise higher and higher the ethical 


Year by year, progress in medical science, 


and professional standing of the profession. 

As a professional man, the practicing phar- 
macist has always occupied a place of special 
trust in the American community, because he is 
a trained man, consultant and partner with the 
loeal doctor, and because his profession brings 
him into personal and often intimate contact 
with every man, woman, and child in his com- 
munity. 

Edueators and educational groups, and espe- 
cially those closely concerned with vocational- 
guidance matters, have here an opportunity to 
perform a valuable service to the nation. It is 
their particular function not only to supervise 
the edueation and training of American youth, 
but likewise to provide expert guidance in the 
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selection of suitable careers. And upon the pro- 
fession of pharmacy, now and in the future, 
rests the vital responsibility of providing our 
public-health professions with the drugs, mate- 
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rials, and pharmaceuticals without which they 
seareely can perform their own missions. 
Winuiam H. Leonarp 
New YorK City 


Correspondence ... 





“REFORMING THE Ph.D.”: A COMMENT 
ON MR. GAY’S PROPOSAL 

WHEN Robert M. Gay proposed that the 
Ph.D. degree be conferred for a “mastery of 
the arts of life” rather than for “original dis- 
covery, productivity, or specialization” (ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 2), he probably said 
nothing that will “reform” the Ph.D. but he may 
have said something that will help to give a real 
place and function to the A.M. degree. This 
degree in American education is now adrift and 
needs mooring. In some places it stands for an 
initial research degree, for a lower-case ph.d., 
while in others it stands for essentially what Mr. 
Gay wants to have recognized, a “well-educated 
person.” 

The A.B. degree is now very generally taken 
to indicate a well-rounded introduction to the 
arts of life, but when the degree is conferred 
the holder has, in the main, not yet had time to 
ripen. This requires time, vocational experi- 
ence, purposeful reading, and reflection. When 
we have evidence that these things have been 
accomplished, the A.M. degree might well be in 
order. 

The Ph.D. degree, in our better graduate 
schools, has found its place. It stands for 
demonstrated ability to advance our knowledge 
and techniques. 

It is a confusion to think that the holder of 
a Ph.D. should be a “well-educated” 
that he should be characterized primarily by 
refinement, culture, and breadth of interests. 


person ; 


There is no objection to these characteristics, 
in fact, they are desirable, but they are secon- 
dary. If the candidate for this degree gives 
evidence of originality, demonstrated by a fron- 
tier attitude, by an intelligent background in 
his field, and by at least one contribution that 
takes us a step ahead of where we were, with 
evidence of more to come, then this candidate 
is worthy of the Ph.D. degree. 

Personal characteristics function properly in 
guidance toward a vocation, not in the aca- 


demic realm. If our young Ph.D. is crude, 
crass, cranky, and crusty, we might not be will- 
ing to recommend him to a university post re- 
quiring teaching, but for a post requiring re- 
search we might give him top rank. 

It would be helpful if we thought of our vari- 
ous degrees as falling into two basie classes: (1) 
degrees that indicate stages of accomplishment ; 
and (2) degrees that indicate types of ability. 
The elementary-school certificate, the high-school 
diploma, and the A.B. degree indicate stages of 
accomplishment. To this we might well add the 
stage of cultural fruition and label it with the 
A.M. degree. 

Degrees indicating types of ability are voca 
The Ph.D. be- 
longs to this group, along with the M.D., LL.B., 


and C.P.A. 


tional or professional degrees. 


W. C. RuEpDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHADE OF SIR JOHN ADAMS! 

AN entirely sound and in itself worth-while 
leading article in your issue of September 2, 
which you emphasized and indorsed editorially 
in a later page of the same issue, led me to 
reflect upon the preoccupation of present-day 
education with comparative nonessentials. 

I grant you that a successful school executive 
must interpret and justify his program to his 
public, even to the extent of making it one of 
his routine chores to publish “snappy” news 
bulletins. Other issues of your journal, and 
most issues of other journals, remind the busy 
school executive of his obligation to build more 
and better buildings, to improve the curriculum, 
to determine, by any and all available standards, 
the degree of success of school enterprises car- 
ried out under his direction, to educate for a 
postwar world, to conform to the Good Neighbor 
policy, to recognize the air age, to “streamline” 
his schcol system. I myself am a book pub- 
lisher, and because anything that a book pub- 














lisher says will be quoted against him I preter 
tu remain anonymous. I am free to confess that 
the educational literature which we publish in 
book form stresses in similar proportions the 
themes which you stress 1n your journal. 

It occurs to me that discussions of and pleas 
for the most important thing in all education, 
artful and inspiring teaching, are, at least if one 
may judge from the percentage of total space 
devoted to them, becoming increasingly infre- 
quent. I venture to suggest that this is a dan- 
serous symptom, and that far too little attention 
is devoted nowadays to the Mark Hopkins theme. 
If a classroom 


teachers could be moved to teach with greater 


substantial percentage of all 


insight, truer interpretation, and more thought- 


Peo we . « « 
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ful leadership whatever the prevalent curricu- 
lum provides, in whatever shelter is available, 
and with whatever financial assistance may be 
forthcoming from presently available sources of 
revenue, would not the schools and the children 
be better off? It occurs to me that this observa- 
tion has an even greater lesson for book than for 
magazine publishers. Is it not perhaps true 
that the most important single criterion by 
which any textbook should be judged is the ex- 
tent to which it lends itself to truly artful teach- 
ing—teaching of the type that awakens curiosity 
and hints at vistas of knowledge and experience 
that the students and teachers will be tempted 
jointly to explore? 
A TEXTBOOK PUBLISHER 





A PHILOSOPHY FOR ADMIN- 


ISTRATION 
TVA Democracy on the March. By Daviv E. 
LILIENTHAL. Pp. 248. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 

Tuis book is not here reviewed to expound 
the virtues of the TVA. The author does that 
frankly and with enthusiasm. This reviewer is 
in no position to dispute the facts presented, 
even if he had any disposition to do so. The 
purpose here is to deal with the philosophy 
that underlies the book. 

The author himself has not written the book 
to extol the virtues of TVA. His primary pur- 
pose, as he says, is “to eut through the fog of 
uncertainty and confusion about tomorrow .. .” 
and to “see the reality behind the words.” (P. 
xi.) The tone of the text indicates that the 
His belief might 


be summed up by saying that man can learn to 


author believes what he says. 


use the machine without destroying his freedom. 

In elaborating this belief the author writes 
interestingly and well. He is not so much con- 
cerned with the actual accomplishments in flood 
control, improved land, ete., as he is in the rela- 
that he ealls basic 
that the 


tions of these to the idea 


unity. He states definitely (p. 6) 


achievements of science and technology “may in- 
deed be evil, unless they have a moral purpose.” 
He believes that a moral purpose will be effective 
only when two principles are observed: (1) 


“that resource development must be governed by 
the unity of nature herself’; and (2) “that the 
people must participate actively in that develop- 
ment.” Mr. Lilienthal’s moral philosophy in 
this connection reminds one of Emerson’s. He 
apparently believes with Emerson that “Nothing 
“an bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples.” (“Self Reliance.”) Mr. Lilienthal 
seems to be committed to other Emersonian 
ideas: for example, unity of all things and faith 
in the common man. But unlike Emerson he 
speaks not from the pulpit nor from the study. 
He speaks rather as one who has formulated his 
ideas in action. We might say that he impresses 
us as bringing about a wedding of the ideas of 
Emerson and of Dewey, if that be possible. 

And what are some of the rediscovered prin- 
ciples? The most important is the idea of basic 
unity. “There is no security or safety for us 
anywhere if nature’s resources are exhausted.” 
(P.55.) By getting the people to think in terms 
of the whole Tennessee Valley the income of the 
people has been increased, and at the same time 
nature’s resources have been restored. On every 
page a blow is struck at “either-or” thinking. 
“Only the whole is real.” (Hegel.) 

Then there is the proof of the power which 
resides in the people and can be released : 


. . . There is nothing in my experience more heart- 
ening than this: that devices of management which 
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give a lift to the human spirit turn out so often to 


be the most ‘‘efficient’’ methods. Viewed in any 
perspective there is no other way... . It is the 
people or nothing. (P. 77.) 


Society today is faced with the fact of increas- 
This fact is 
evident not only in business but in government. 


ingly larger administrative units. 


In considering this problem as a phase of the 
TVA experience, the author does a great service 
in pointing out that it is centralization of ad- 
ministrative authority which needs to be feared 
whether this be in government or in business. 
He sees very clearly that there is no turning 
back from the trend to larger units of adminis- 
tration, but he is vigorous in advocating that 
administrative authority be decentralized. “Our 
task is to invent devices of management through 
which many of the powers of the central gov- 
ernment will be administered not by remote con- 
trol from Washington but in the field.” (P. 
143.) 

Another principle which he treats with satis- 
fying effectiveness is that of the relation of the 
expert to the people. His contention is that the 
expert must live close to the people, so that he 
really knows their problems. After all, it is 
pointed out, authority really resides with the 
and they not going to accept 
opinions of those who attempt to dictate to 
The expert should not, therefore, be a 
“fool away from home,” as someone phrased it; 
he should be a fellow citizen who has studied a 
local problem and whose judgments are re- 
spected because of their worth. 


people, are 


them. 


Mr. Lilienthal’s experience, he says, supports 
government in the open air. 
supports his belief with example, that back- 
room, under-cover policies are never wise in the 


He believes, and 


long run. Sometimes, he confesses, it takes 
longer to achieve a particular result, but, as he 
shows, the wide-open procedure is more efficient 
in the long run because it has the full support 
of the people. 

As was indicated at the outset, the book deals 
basically with the philosophy of administration. 
It advocates a philosophy that is unquestionably 
democratic. The book should, therefore, be read 
by all school and college administrators. It 
could be used by them as a yardstick (as the 
TVA is a power yardstick) to evaluate their 
administration. If this writer’s observations 
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are correct, a great many administrators need 
to make some changes in their administration; 
for there is good reason to believe with Mr. 
Lilienthal that “the job of our time can be done 
. . not only for the people but by the people.” 
JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY CITY 
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The Cattle Industry—Radio Reports on Rocky 
Mountain Industrial Resourees. Pp. 28.  Writ- 
ten and produced by the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council; broadcast by Station KOA, Denver. 
1944, 

» 


‘Education for Work and for Citizenship.’’ Ke- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
Pp. 285-363. American Educational Research 
Association, NEA. 1944. 

e 

GRANT, PHIL S., JUSTINE VAN GUNDY, and CARo- 
LINE SHRODES. English at Work—Reading, 
Writing, Speaking, Listening. Pp. x+365. 
Maemillan, 1944. $1.80. 


In workbook format this text is organized to aid 
the student in reading and listening for exact mean- 


ings and implications, in distinguishing between 
straight reporting and affective writing, and in 
recognizing the logic of thought and structure. 


GREENAWALT, IRMA M. Steel Products in Use— 
Radio Reports on Racky Mountain Industrial 
Resources, Pp. 9.  Broadeast by Colorado 
School of Mines and Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, KMYR, Denver. 1944. 


Journeys Behind the News Radio Scripts, 1943- 
1944, Pp. xii+353. Mimeographed. Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

A weekly radio program presented by the Social 
Science Foundation of the university in co-operation 
with the Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 


McINTOSH, JOHN RANTON. Learning by Exposure 

to Wrong Forms in Grammar and Spelling—An 
Experimental Study of the Effect of Correcting 
Wrong Forms as a Practice Method. Pp. 61. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1944. $1.75. 
Should pupils be exposed to incorrect forms in learn- 
ing grammar and spelling? Many writers on Eng- 
lish methodology have replied with a resounding 
“No!” In this Ph.D. study, the first major attempt 
to answer the question by means of actual experi- 
ment, the author found that the dangers of such 
exposure have been exaggerated. The study reports 
a classroom experiment ingeniously controlled to 
prevent artificiality. It presents an interesting and 
timely clarification of an aspect of Thorndike’s 
“Laws of Learning’ which has practical significance 
for teacher and textbook writer alike. 
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PARKHURST, CHARLES CHANDLER. English for A comprehensive description of the functions, pur- 
B ’ Pp ; 140 Pei tan H: Ine poses, and practices of student participation in 
puemmeee. SP. AV , rentice —? : school administration ; ways, methods, and plans of 
1944. $2.25. democratizing school procedure and management. 
Discussing in detail what the title implies - 

© SYMONOLEWICA, CONSTANTIN (editor). Polish 
; : American Studies. Pp. 75. Polish Institute of 

Planning for American Youth—An Educational Arts and Sciences in America, 37 East 36th St., 
Program for Youth of Secondary School Age. New York 16. 1944. 50¢. 

Pp. 63 Illustrated. National Association of Contains papers presented at the first meeting of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., NW, the Commission for Research on Polish Immigration 
Woal tan & 9 25¢ of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
Washington 6. 1944. America, which was held in New York, December 
29-30, 1943, Divided into two groups: those dealing 

° with problems of method and organization of re 

search on the Polish group in this country and 

REINES. BERNARD J For Country and Mankind: those dealing with the history and sociology of this 
: ; ‘ nn ’ , rr ). 

Twelve Plays about Dreams That Came True. ets e 


Pp.. ix + 241. Longmans, Green. 1944. $2.25. 2 F — . p : . . 
Including “The Making of Mark Twain,” “Clara VAN NorMAN, C. Etta. The Empire State Yester- 


Barton, Lady of Mercy,” “Louis Pasteur,” and oth- day and Today—A Selective Bibliography on 
ers, covering a wide range—figures from the fields New York State. Pp. 54. Compiled by the 
of literature, journalism, medicine, science, inven- mer ery aaee ai Nee a las 
tion, education, natural history, statesmanship, hu- Reading tuidance lasses, State Teachers Col 
manitarianism No royalty is required for stage lege, Geneseo, N. Y. 1944. 
performances by amateur organizations. 
e 

- WASHBURN, RUTH WENDELL. ‘‘ Re-education in a 
= . ee Ps - School, ”? Nursery Group—A Study in Clinical Psychol- 
lhe Student ( ount il in the ' econdary scar sd ogy.’’ Monographs of the Society for Research 
The Bulletin of the National Association of See- in Child Development, Vol. IX, Serial No. 38 
ondary-School Principals, Vol. 28, No. 124. Pp. No. 2. Pp. iii+175. Published by the society 
‘ o “xt 4 ‘ ae ae Pe 9 > cag saad . beta i ® . © = 7?) 
242. Published by the association, 1201 16th National Research Council, Washington 25, D. C. 


St., NW, Washington 6. 1944. 1944. $2.00. 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 





offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER and 
Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your a0 . o on 
finger tips; 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. disinterested advice regarding 
Up to date: the only entirely new and rewritten un- annuity and insurance plans 
95 


abridged dictionary in 25 years. to 





Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Inter- . 
national Dictionary lessens the need for investment in Colleges and their Staff Members. 


supplementary reference books. It is truly “the foun- 
dation book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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